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New Research on the Buddhist Sanskrit Manuscripts 
from Central Asia: 


Seishi KARASHIMA 


In 1889, local treasure hunters came across a cache of manuscripts south of Kucha on 
the northern Silk Road, which were later sold to a British intelligence officer in India, 
Lieutenant Bower, who, in turn, sent them to Augustus Frederic Rudolf Hoernle in Calcutta. 
Hoernle deciphered these manuscripts, which contained several medical and Buddhist 
Sanskrit texts and subsequently published a well-organised edition (1893-1912).' This 
discovery and publication influenced the early archaeological exploration movement in East 
Turkestan. In 1893, Hoernle also published an article concerning a collection of manuscripts, 
which he had received from Rev. F. Weber, a Moravian missionary in Leh, Ladakh. Later, he 
even published articles on Sanskrit fragments — some of which were fake — sent by George 
Macartney (1867-1945), the British Consul General in Kashgar at that time, and Captain 
Stuart Hill Godfrey (1861-1941), "resident assistant" in Kashmir.? In 1899, Hoernle published 
the first part of a report, dealing with what had been found up to then, including more than a 


* This is an English translation of my article “Nouvelles recherches sur les manuscrits sanscrits bouddhiques 
provenant d’ Asie Centrale”. Iam very grateful to Peter Lait for checking my English. 

! The Bower Manuscript: Facsimile Leaves, Nagari Transcript, Romanised Transliteration and English 
Translation with Notes, Calcutta: Superintendent Government Printing (Archaeological Survey of India, New 
Imperial Series, 22), 1893-1912. See also Ursula Sims-Williams, “The papers of the Central Asian scholar and 
Sanskritist Rudolf Hoernle”, in: The British Library Sanskrit Fragments: Buddhist Manuscripts from Central 
Asia (BLSF), ed. Seishi Karashima and Klaus Wille, Tokyo, vol. | (2006): International Research Institute for 
Advanced Buddhology, Soka University (hereinafter BLSF TD, pp. 1-26; ead. “The British Library Hoernle 
Collection, part 1”, BLSF IL.1 (2009), pp. 1-24. 

2 “The Weber MSS. —— Another Collection of Ancient Manuscripts from Central Asia”, in: Journal of the 
Asiatic Society of Bengal (hereinafter JASB) 62, pt. I, 1893, Calcutta, 1894, pp. 1-40; “Three Further Collections 
of Ancient Manuscripts from Central Asia”, JASB 66, pt. I, 1897, pp. 213-60; reprint: Calcutta, 1897; “A Report 
on the British Collection of Antiquities from Central Asia. Part I’, JASB 68, pt. I, 1899, extra no., Calcutta, 
1899; “A Report on the British Collection of Antiquities from Central Asia. Part IT’, JASB 70, pt. I, 1901, extra 
no. |, Calcutta, 1902; Facsimile Reproduction of Weber Mss., Part IX and Macartney Mss., Set I with Roman 
Transliteration and Indexes, Calcutta 1902: Baptist Mission Press; “The “Unknown Languages” of Eastern 
Turkestan. [I]”, JRAS, 1910, pp. 834-38, pp. 1283-1300; “The “Unknown Languages” of Eastern Turkestan. II’, 
JRAS, 1911, pp. 449-77; Manuscripi Remains of Buddhist Literature Found in Eastern Turkestan, Oxford, 1916; 
reprint: St. Leonards et Amsterdam, 1970. For a detailed description and evaluation of the work and Hoernle 
Fund that bears his name, cf. P. O. Skjerva, Khotanese Manuscripts from Chinese Turkestan in The British 
Library. A Complete Catalogue with Texts and Translation. With Contributions by Ursula Sims-Williams, 
London, 2002, introduction. 
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hundred fragments in various scripts and languages. 

Almost at the same time, between 1890 and 1903, Nikolaj F. Petrovsky (1837-1908, 
the Russian consul in Kashgar from 1882 to 1903) collected many Buddhist manuscripts in 
Sanskrit, Gandhari, Khotanese, Tocharian, Tibetan and Uighur, discovered in various parts of 
East Turkestan, a large number of which were sent to St. Petersburg. In 1893, Sergey 
Fyodorovich Oldenburg (1863-1934) began publishing his studies on the Sanskrit and 
Tocharian fragments, which Petrovsky had acquired. However, he was able to publish only 
nineteen of these, which were the best preserved among the two-hundred and fifty fragments 
in the Petrovsky Collection. 

Thus, the "Great Game" or "Tournament of Shadows" (TypHupsr Tene) between the 
British and Russian Empires for supremacy in Central Asia was played out even in the field of 
researching manuscripts in Sanskrit. 

The news of successive discoveries of Buddhist manuscripts had greatly excited 
researchers in Europe, America and Japan and during the next two decades after 1895, Sven 
Hedin, Aurel Stein, Albert Griinwedel, Albert von Le Cog, Carl Gustaf Emil Mannerheim, 
Sergey F. Oldenburg, Zuicho Tachibana, Ellsworth Huntington and Paul Pelliot, just to name 
the most famous, made expeditions to Central Asia, bringing back many fragments in 
Sanskrit, Khotanese and other Central Asian languages to Europe, the United States and 
Japan. The Sanskrit fragments, which could number twenty-five thousand‘, are now preserved 
in various institutions in Ankara, Berlin, Harvard, Helsinki, Kyoto London, Liishun (China), 
Munich, Paris, St. Petersburg, Washington and Yale.5 Recently, many Sanskrit fragments have 
been discovered in Xinjiang, China, many of which are now preserved in the National 
Library of China in Beijing.¢ 


(1) Digitisation of fragments 
Since the late nineteenth century, a substantial number of these fragments have been 
catalogued, transcribed and studied by many scholars. However, with the exception of the 


3 §. F Ol'denburg (C. ®. Onpgen6yprs), “Kawrapcxasa pykonucs H. ®. MerposcKkaro”, 3anucku Bocmounazo 
Omoenenun UmnepamopcKkaeo Pycckazo Apxeonoeuueckazo Obwecmea (hereinafter ZVOIRAO), VIL (1893), 
pp. 81-82, | plate; “Orppisku KalrapckHx CaHCKpHTCKMx pykonucelt u3 coOpania H. ®, IerposcKaro”’, 
ZVOIRAO VIU, spout. I (1893), pp. 47-67, 2 plates; “Kb Katrapcxump OynquiicKMMb TeKcTaMb”, id., pp. 
151-153; “Euje mo nopogy KalurapcKux caHcKpuTcKux pyKomucen”, ZVOIRAO IX (1894), pp. 349-351; 
“OTpbIBKH KallrapcKUXb WM CaHCKPHTCKHXb pyKonvcet u3b coOpania H. ®. TMerposcxaro, II, OTpbisku u3b 
Paficaraksa’”, ZVOIRAO XI (1899), pp. 207-264, 2 plates; “OTpbipku KallirapcKHXb UM caHCKpHTCKUXb 
pykonucelt u3b co6pania H. &. Tlerposcxaro, III, Orpprexu 3b Paficaraksa”, ZVOIRAO XV, Bui. 4 (1904), pp. 
113-122, 3 plates; [Ipedsapumeabuaan 3amemxKa 0 GydOulicKOU pyKonucu HanucanHou nucbMeHamu kharosthi, 
Canxtnerep6yprb 1897: Tunorpacia Amneparopcxon Akagemin HayK. 

4 There are 11,477 fragments in Berlin, 8,315 fragments in London, about 3,000 fragments in Paris, more than 
350 manuscripts and fragments in St. Petersburg and several hundred fragments in Liishun. 

5 For an overview of Buddhist Sanskrit manuscripts from Central Asia, see Lore Sander, “Buddhist Literature in 
Central Asia”, Encyclopaedia of Buddhism, ed. G. P. Malalasekara et al., vol. 1V, Colombo 1979, pp. 52-75 and 
ead. “Buddhist Sanskrit Manuscripts from Chinese Turkestan: Eighty Years of Research Work”, Prajfia-Bharatt, 
ed. J. S. Jha, Patna 1983, pp. 1-18. 

6 Cf. Zhongguoguojiatushuguan cang Xiyuwenshu — Fanwen, Quluwen Juan ? 8B RA B78 BIRK HB 
36st. 48 XA [Xinjiang Manuscripts Preserved in the National Library of China: Sanskrit Fragments 
and Kharosthi Documents], ed. Duan Qing 224% and Zhang Zhiqing 7K.% i et al., Shanghai: Zhongxishuju 7 
Ht GERM TAH HALA AF AF [Series of Sanskrit Manuscripts & Buddhist Literature], no. 3). 
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German collections, the majority of them remain to be studied. 

It is for this reason that in 2005, the International Institute for Advanced Research 
Buddhology (RIAB) of Soka University, of which I am a member, and the British Library 
(BL) signed an agreement to digitising these Sanskrit manuscript fragments from Central 
Asia, consisting of 8,315 pieces in all. We also decided to make these images available, 
publishing preliminary identifications, transcriptions and information on these fragments on 
the International Dunhuang Project (IDP) and IRIAB websites’, six months after receiving 
them at our institute, thus making this priceless cultural heritage accessible to any researcher 
anywhere in the world. Since 2006, we have published two volumes of Buddhist Manuscripts 
from Central Asia: The British Library Sanskrit Fragments (BLSF), dealing with about one 
thousand one hundred fragments? and, now, all of the 8,315 fragments have been digitised. 

The Sanskrit manuscripts in the Petrovsky Collection in St. Petersburg consist often 
of well-preserved, though incomplete, folios, while manuscripts in other collections are 
generally fragmentary. This may be due to the advantageous position of the Russian consul in 
Kashgar at that time.’ 

In collaboration with the Institute of Oriental Manuscripts of the Russian Academy of 
Sciences in St. Petersburg, we have published texts and facsimiles of the manuscript of the 
Kdsyapa-parivarta and several fragments of various other texts in the publications of the 
IRIAB.*° Extending this relationship between our two institutions, we have decided to begin a 
similar series of BLSF, namely Buddhist Manuscripts from Central Asia: The St. Petersburg 
Sanskrit Fragments (StPSF) and we are now preparing the publication of the first volume, 
scheduled for 2014, which will include among others the manuscripts of the 
Ajitasenavyakarana and the Sardalakarndvadana as well as an anthology of the avadanas, 


7 http-:/idp.bl.uk/ et http:/firiab.soka.ac.jp/orclPublications/BLSF/index_BLSF-html 

8 Edited by Seishi Karashima and Klaus Wille, Tokyo, IRIAB, Soka University, vol. I (2006), vol. II, 2 parts 
(2009). 

9 The most striking example of this is the so-called "Kashgar" manuscript of the Saddharmapundartkasiitra, 
probably dating from the eighth or ninth century C.E., which was discovered in Khadaliq before being sold in 
Kashgar. This manuscript is probably the best preserved of all those which have been found in Central Asia. It is 
divided into six parts, each of which is now kept in six different places around the world. The original 
manuscript must have consisted of 459 folios out of which, 447 are preserved, namely 396 in the Petrovsky 
Collection (St. Petersburg), 44 at the British Library, 9 in Berlin, one at Yale University and six leaves at the 
Liishun Museum (China). Some folios were divided into two and sold separately, so the sum of existing folios 
exceeds 447. Cf. Hirofumi Toda, Saddharmapundartkasiitra, Central Asian Manuscripts, Romanized Text, 
Tokushima 1983, Kyoiku Shuppan Center, pp. xii-xiii. A colour facsimile edition of the manuscript of the 
Petrovsky Collection has just been published: Sanskrit Lotus Sutra Manuscripts from the Institute of Oriental 
Manuscripts of the Russian Academy of Sciences (SI P/5, etc.): Facsimile Edition, published by The Institute of 
Oriental Manuscripts of the Russian Academy of Sciences, the Soka Gakkai, and the Institute of Oriental 
Philosophy, Tokyo 2013: The Soka Gakkai (Lotus Sutra Manuscript Series 13). 

‘0 The Kdasyapaparivarta: Romanized Text and Facsimiles, ed. Margarita I. Vorobyova-Desyatovskaya, in 
collaboration with Seishi Karashima and Noriyuki Kudo, Tokyo 2002: IRIAB, Soka University (Bibliotheca 
Philologica et Philosophica Buddhica V); Seishi Karashima and Margarita I. Vorobyova-Desyatovskaya, “Some 
Buddhist Sanskrit Fragments from the Collection of the St. Petersburg Branch of the Institute of Oriental Studies 
of the Russian Academy of Sciences (1Y’, in: Annual Report of The International Research Institute for 
Advanced Buddhology at Soka University (hereinafter ARIRIAB), vol. X (2007), pp. 45-56 + 3 plates; “Buddhist 
Sanskrit Fragments from the Collection of The Institute of Oriental Manuscripts in St. Petersburg (2)”, ARIRIAB 
XI (2008), pp. 91-94 + 2 plates, and so on. 
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discovered at the Merv Oasis near Bayram Ali in Turkmenistan in 1966. These three 
manuscripts consist of nearly complete leaves. 


(2) Identification of fragments using databases of texts in Sanskrit and Pali 

In the past, only relatively large fragments, which were easy to identify, were studied and 
published. Nowadays, by means of databases of texts in Sanskrit and Pali, even tiny 
fragments comprising only a few words or, in extreme cases, a few characters can be 
identified. For example, the Sanskrit Or.15010/85 fragment in the British Library" reads as 
follows: 


recto verso recto verso 
a /// ni a///m. 
b ///.. karana bi///.. 
¢ /// [p}yactirna c /// pu 
d /// jana d///.. 34 ll 
e /// kha[ni] e///.. wa 


In this fragment, as there is almost no characteristic expression 
or complete word contained in it, it would have been 
impossible for researchers in the past, who relied only on their 
memories and printed texts, to identify it. However, nowadays, with the help of databases of 
Buddhist Sanskrit texts, one can easily identify it as part of the Gandavytha: 
recto: Gv 52.16-53.6 = Gv(V)} 40.17-—29". ... saptahastaydmavistara-firdhvddfhah-pramanani 
dharanttalad abhyudgamya ... pratyekam ca sarvopakawanaparipairndn ... ndndratna- 
paripiradni = suvarnabhdjandni ripyaetirnaparipirnani .... asmagarbhabhajandni 
lohitam «ktdparipirnani ... etatpramukhdni ... 
verso ; Gv 5612-21 = Gv(V) 45.21-46.7 
sarvas@utipurabhamistidpanam dharmcydnam abhirohayahi me 1/3211 ... 
dharantvaravisuddhi suyrabham jidnasiryam upadarsayahi me 1/3411 ... 
yatra te samabhirfiidhacaksusa jndnardjamakutdbhyalamkrta | 


(3) Identification of fragments using databases of Chinese and Tibetan translations 

As not all Sanskrit texts are extant, there are many cases where we cannot identify 
fragments in thege-In those instances, we can then use Chinese and Tibetan translations of 
Buddhist texts which are peegerved in large numbers, whose databases are now available as 
well. 

One suck e is the Sanskrit Or.15010/130 fragment, written in ancient Brahmi 
script of Turk eentury C.E.?). Here, words such as bhiksu (“monk”), manikdra 


" Cf. BLSF IL1, pp, 494-495; IL.2, plate 322. 

" Gv = Gandavettha, ed. Daisetz Teitard Suzuki, HOkei Idzumi, Kyoto, 1934-36: The Sanskrit Buddhist Texts 
Publishing Society: newly-revised edition, Kyoto 1949: The Society for the Publication of Sacred Books of the 
World; Gv(V) = Gandavytihasatra, ed. P. L. Vaidya, Darbhanga 1960; The Mithila Institute of Post-Graduate 
Studies and Research in Sanskrit Learning (Buddhist Sanskrit Texts, no. 5). 
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(“jeweller”), mani (“precious stone”), fonita (“blood”) and krauiica (“Sarus crane”) occur." 
When researching the Chinese words which may correspond to them, such as It fr, 
PARK, i and % in the database of the corpus of Buddhist texts in Chinese (the Taisho 
Shinshai Daizdky6 or Taisho Tripitaka)“, we can identify the fragment as corresponding to the 
63" story in the Chinese translation of the Satrdlamkarc of Kuméaralata, namely the 
Dazhuangyaniunjing J: MARFE, translated by Kumarajiva in the early 5® century (Taisho, 
vol. 4, no. 201). This text was translated into French by Edouard Huber, on th: advice of his 


teacher Sylvain Lévi, who alsc harboured a deep interest in the Satrdlamkara. 


Taishd 4, no. 201, 320a15f. WEPRPRI( jeweller") LTH, META precious 
stone”), JifMHHT, ...... 320b27f. FPR IG (“monk eFC jeweller’) > “OS 
tii, BUSAAR, ”  PORPRAI “jeweller PARAS, MBS = “FRET RI 
BME it rs MANA PE AMARA Ra A 
KERSTIN. “HRC monk yee, Is... 
WET PAC mani”) Fi RHR = % ELF 
HERE DAA ) FORE PEe |  TE”. fili(* jeweller”) dH Lt Fr 
(“monk”) : “NS at?” BERR A UTRAIT, Dee, H.W, OL at 
FFIIL(“blood” ii, HFBRRG goose”) 47 MAK" blood”), PRAM, FTRGRIIE. 
He e(“monk” eT: “HH SG SEG 2” BRA ROSIE, A eR 
FBGA, HR C“goose EI, BT LAB, 


" Cf. BLSF IL.1, pp. 460-461; I1L.2, plate 287. 

' Databases of the Chinese Buddhist Canon can be found at the following sites: http://www.lu-tokyo.ac.jp/~sal/ 
japan/down.html and hitp://www.cbeta.org/index.htm. The identification of the bird krawifica ix problematic and 
has been discussed at great length, cf. ¢.g., Julia Leslie, “A bird bereaved: the identity amd significance of 
Valmiki’s Kraufica”, in: Journal oy Indian Philosophy 26 (1998), pp. 455-487; Paul Thieme, “Kranich und 
Reiher im Sanskrit”, in: Studien zur Indologie und Iranwtik | (1975), pp. 3-36 = Kleine Schriften, Wiesbaden II, 
pp. 855-888. According to Leslie, the Sarus crane is the most likely identification. Chinese translators apparently 
faced difficulties in identifying the kraufica, as this bird’s name in Sanskrit was rendered in various ways in 
Chinese translations: 18 (“crane”), 1 (“pie”), EMMA (“phoenix”), 4% (“mandarin duck”), Mer (this is a 
transliteration!). Among them, #} (“crane”) seems the most appropriite. The word hamsa (“goose”) is 
frequently associated with the krawita in Buddhist literature and therefore, | looked up the word 49 (“goose”) in 
the electronic cospus. 

‘8 Cf. Edouard Huber, Agvaghosa, Sfitrdlarhkdra, traduit en francais sur la version chinoise de Kumdrajiva, 
Paris: Leroux, 1908, pp. 325-328. This fragment corresponds to another Sanskrit one, which -vas discovered at 
Kizil by the German Turfan expedition and studied by H. Liiders: Heinrich Liiders, Bruchstiicke der 
Kalpandmanditifa des Kumdaralate, Kieinere Sanskrt-Texte Il, Leipzig 1926: Deutsche Morgenliindische 
Gesellschaft, p. 179, folio 204 (SFT 21). This story is also the subject of a bas-relief in Gandhara; cf. A. 
Foucher, “Interprétation de quelques bas-reliefs du Gandhira”, in: Jouraal Asiatique, Mari-Avril 1917, pp. 
257-281. 
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(4) Highlighting the benefits of digital photographs of fragments 

Digital images of fragments are much clearer than black and white photographs, With black 
and white reproductions of manuscripts, it is often impossible to distinguish between the 
anusvdra (the nasal sound) sign, indicated by a dot above the line and simple stains. Also, it 
is difficult to recognise small signs denoting the removal of unnecessary characters or 
interlinear insertion marks, One of the advantages of digital photography is the possibility of 
secondary image processing of fragments. We can thus enlarge digital images, increase or 
decrease the contrast and change the colour on a computer monitor at will and hence, all 
these image enhancements help us to solve the problems mentioned above. 

For example, the follawing images are photographs of one and the same folio of a 
manuscript, the Saddharmapundartkasfitra er the Lotus Sutra, which was discovered at 
Farhad Bég-Yailaki in Xinjiang and is now rreserved in the Stein Collection at the British 
Library. The upper photograph is from an uidated microfilm, while the one below is the 
digitised one used in our BLSF project’. 


(see PLATE 9 at the end of this volume) 

It is almost impossible to distinguish between anusvdra signs and stains in the top 

photograph and the characters, which are illegible here, however, are decipherable much 
more easily in the other photograph. 


In adcition, digital photography allows us to gather images of fragments, now 
separated, but originally constituting a single folio. For example, the following image of the 
verso of the Suvarnabhdsoitamasiitra is made up from photographs of six different 
fragments, preserved at the British Library, namely Or.15010/205, San IOL 73, 


Cf. BLSF I, pp. 155f., plates 95f. 
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Or. 15009/677, IOL San 1184, JOL San 1172 and IOL San 589". 


Or.15010/205 IOL San 73 Or. 15009/677 


t t t 
IOL San 1172 IOL San 1184 IOL San 589 


Also, digital photography allows us to assemble images of fragments, which are now 
preserved in different countries. For example, the following iniage of a foliowt the Kasyapa- 
parivarta consists of three fragments, namely Or. 15010/17 ané Or. 1510/98, preserved at the 
British Library and the Mannerheim fragment 3, preserved in ‘he library of the University of 
Helsinki as a deposit of the Finno-Ugrian Society". 


T Tt T 
Or. 15010/17 the fragment MannerheimsNo.3" = Or. 15010/18 


It is likely that the merchant, who had this folio, which was discovered in the ruins of 
Khadalig in China, divided it into three pieces before selling them separately. 


The second example is a folio of the Saddharmapunda;tkastitra. The fragment on the 
left (black and white) once belonged to the Otani Collection, though its whereabouts is now 


'" This image was assembled by Oktor Skjarvo and published in BLSF IL.2, plate 376, 

' Cf. Seishi Karashima, “Sanskrit Fragments of the KaSyapaparivarta and the Paficapdramiid-nirdeSasatra in 
the Mannerheim Collection”, AR/RIAB VII (2004), pp. 105-118 + 3 plates; BLSF IL.1, pp. 354-356; id. 112, 
plate 219. 

' The facsimile of this Mannerheim fragment is reproduced here with kind permission of the Finno-Ugrian 
Society. 
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unknown™. The fragment on the right is Or.15010/208 at the British Library’. 


The third example is 1 folio of the Mahdparinirvana-mahdsitra, which consists of 
two fragments, namely Or. 15009/246 of the British Library” aid SI P/88d* of the Institute of 
Oriental Manuscripts of the Rassian Academy of Sciences in St. Petersburg™. 


SI P/88d Or. 15009/246 


(see PLATE 10 at the end of this volume) 


In this way, digital photography allows us to assemble images of fragments, which are 
now separated and, consequently, restore characters, divided in different fragments as well. 


(5) The urgency of the need for digitising fragments 

After being buried for over a thousand years in the sands of Central Asia, these 
Sanskrit fragments were discovered and brought back to Europe, the United States and Japan 
a hundred years ago. Since then, most of them have been kept in libraries without being 


» A photographic reproduction can be found in: Saiiki Koko Zufu (E5R49 {WAM [Archacological Photographs 
of the Western Region], ed. Mokujiki Kagawa, Tokyo 1915 (G8 4€#L); reprints: Tokyo 1972 (HiPRtL ENE), 
Beijing 1999 (“°F HiHAMK#E), No. 20. 

* Cf, BLSF IL1, pp. 535-538; IL.2, plate 367, 

~ Cf. BLSF IL.2, plate 160. 

* The facsimile of the fragment is ‘eproduced here by courtesy of the Institute of Oriental Manuscripts of the 
Russian Academy of Sciences in St. Petersburg. 

* This folio was studied by Hiromi Habata, BLSF IL1, pp. 582f. 
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studied. During this period, a number of these fragments have deteriorated due to the passage 
of time. For example, the following photographs are from one and the same fragment of the 
Paiicapdramitinirdesasiitra, namely the Mannerheim fragment No. 9. The one on the left 
was taken a hundred years ago*’, while the one on the right was taken around ten years ago on 
my request®*, The deterioratior of the fragment is quite obvious. 


As I bave stated above, digitisation 
of all 8,315 Sanskya fragments from 
Central Asia «t the B-itish Library has been 
completed. Now, we are working with the 
Institute of Oriental Manuscripts of the 
Russian Academy of Sciences, as described 
above. In addition, more than 1,000 
Sanskrit fragments from the  Pelliot 
Collection, out of a total of about 3,000, 
have been digitised and posted on the 
Bibliothéque nationale de France website*’. 
I should like to express my hope that other 
(see PLATE 1) at the end of this volume) institutions follow suit and digitise their old 
Sanskrit fragments as well, before anymore deterioration occurs and make them available to 
the public without further ado. 


* This image is from Julio Nathaniel Reuter, “Some Buddhist Fragments from Chinese Turkestan in Sanskrit 
and ‘Khotanese™”, in: Aikakauskirja (Journal of the Finno-Ugrian Society ) XXX: 37, Helsinki 1913-1918, p. 
33, plate VII. This article was reprinted in Carl Gustaf Emil Mannerheim, Across Asia from West to East in 
1906-1908, Helsinki 1940: Suomakis-Ugrilainen Seura (Kansatieteellisid Julkaisuja 8); reprint: Oosterhout, 
1969: Anthological Publications, voll IL. 

* Cf. Seishi Karishima, AR/R/AB \II (2004), pp. 109f, and plate 3. The facsimile of the Mannerheim fragment 
is reproduced hes with kind permission of the Finno-Ugrian Society. 

” hutp://gallica.bnf fr/Search? Ariane Wirelndex=index&g =sanscrit&p =! &lang =fr 
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